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the hotel, sleeping until eleven o'clock, making the most of his
restricted diet, playing solo at the Elks* club of an afternoon, and
a picture show in the evening.
Despite his affliction, or possibly because of it, his money had
made him the objective of much feminine strategy, doomed to
failure by reason of faulty tactics. For Judson, while by no means
insensible to womanly charms, was dull, unimaginative and pain-
fully bashful, and could not bring himself to respond to the in-
direct approach. Belle's methods were discreet but ingenuous and
highly provocative; before her intentions were clear to Judson
he had fallen under a hypnotic spell from which he was aroused
to find himself married.
Contrary to predictions, Belle was even more attentive after
the wedding than during her pre-marital raid on Judson's celibacy.
He bought her a house out the road that he might enjoy some
privacy and Belle indulge her culinary artistry. I wrote out orders
covering her husband's diet and medication, which she promised
to observe scrupulously.
A few weeks later Judson sent for me; he was losing weight
and feeling wretched, and Belle, I discovered, was stuffing him
with practically every article on the forbidden list, prepared and
served in a most appetizing manner. Her excuse was his objection
to being starved, yet I had had him on the same diet for more than
a year and had heard no complaints. I again explained the absolute
necessity of following instructions; the certainty of disastrous
results if she continued tempting him with improper food.
Belle came in occasionally to report progress, but when I called
I found my advice had again gone unheeded. It then occurred
to me that more was behind this peculiar situation than appeared
on the surface. Gross stupidity combined with blind devotion
could account for such negligence, or worse, but Belle was not
stupid. Nor was she the type to fall recklessly in love with a rich
old man. Brown continued losing weight and strength; in a short
time he fell into a diabetic coma from which he never rallied. In
his will he left everything he possessed to his wife,, amounting to
about fifty thousand dollars.
Before leaving town she came in to pay my bill, and in reply
to my regrets over the unfortunate outcome, observed accusingly:
"Poor Judson was too weak to stand your starving; if your medicine
had been as good as my cooking he would not have died."